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LIFE OF WILLIAM FORSTER. 
(Continued from page 115.) 

Writing from Northwich, on the 19th and 
20th of Seventh month, he says :— 

“ Every day since my last has been produc- 
tive of fresh exercise to my mind, so that, on 
attending the meetings we have been concerned 
to appoint, on looking back to the past, and 
on anticipating the future, I have found as 
much to encounter as my feeble nature has 
been equal to; and had not best help been 
mercifully vouchsafed from time to time, I fully 
believe I should have sunk under the burthen, 
or fallen by the way; so that I think I never 
saw more abundant cause humbly to commem- 
wrate the sustaining arm of Omnipotence re- 
vealed for my support than during our engage- 
ment in Wales. I am desirous that my belov- 
ed connections at home may be fully sensible 
of the many mercies I have recently received, 
and that they with me may be concerned to as- 
cribe all praise to Him from whom I believe 
i that they proceeded ; that, having shared in 
some degree in the previous exercise, they may 
r. also partake in the reward. I am glad of the 
opportunity of rest and quiet this evening ; 
both mind and body are so far exhausted as to 
e need some relaxation. 


= Early on Fourth-day morning, the 12th, we 
y set off from Llanrwst to cross the mountains 
y for Denbigh. After we had travelled about 

twelve miles over a wide, dreary country, and 
a could hardly find a person to give an answer 
d in English as to the way, we stopped to bait 
of at Llansanner. Almost from the first of en- 
iy tering the village, my mind was drawn towards 


the inhabitants, and I thought of a meeting ; 
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but, considering the improbability of their un- 
derstanding English, I was discouraged. But, 
after a while, I met with a woman who seemed 
seriously disposed; and, guessing at our errand, 
she told us that if we would stop and “ preach” 
there were some that would understand us. 
Her importunity did not help me, and I suf- 
fered our horses to be brought out, and was 
just about setting off with a heavy heart, when 
a pretty large day-school broke up, and the 
boys gathered round us. It almost immediately 


occurred that perhaps we might have the 


school-room during their dioner-time. The 
matter was soon mentioned to the people, and 
the scholars were employed as messengers. 
The schoolmaster as readily did his part to- 
wards making a way for us. In about half-an- 
hour the room was full; had not a word been 
spoken, my mind was impressed with a feeling 
of solemnity and quiet that would have satisfied 
me.” 

From subsequent accounts, it appears that 
William Forster was engaged through the sum- 
mer, principally in North Wales, in holding 
meetings in towns and villages where no mem- 
bers of our Society reside. He also visited the 
small meetings of Friends, and‘solitary individ- 
uals. Widely separated as they were, it was a 
comfort to him to meet with them, and to wit- 
ness their integrity and steadfastness in the 
Christian principles they professed. He was 
cheered more tan once by meeting fellow- 
laborers in the Gospel, and particularly so at 
Haverfordwest, in being with William and Re- 
becca Byrd. Of this interview, he says: “I 
do not know that ever I felt exactly the same 
degree of comfort in meeting with fellow-trav- 
ellers as at that time. The remembrance of 
the fellowship I thought myself permitted to 
enjoy with them, is still reviving.” 

In the course of his further travels he was 
detained some time at Coventry by a visit to 
the families of Friends there; not long after 
which, his release from the present field of la- 
bor appeared to draw near. With this pros- 
pect before him, he makes the following rec- 
ord :— 

‘‘Home and its many comforts have been 
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much before me of late; and, although my 
health is upon the whole remarkably good, I 
considgr it a favor that I am likely to find a 
shelter under my dear father’s roof. I hope 
I may pass this winter with much less suffering 
than the last. I cannot say that I dare to 
flatter myself with the expectation of return- 
ing into the enjoyment of what is usually 
termed reward. Muchof this, I believe, would 
not be good for me. This I know, that I have | 
done nothing that has any claim for such fa- 
vors. I feel much of that unprofitableness and 
emptiness of all that is worthy to be called 
good—that which leads me much to desire I 
might be permitted to enter into obscurity and | 
secluded from the notice of the world or the 
church, seeking after deep humility and more 
perfect conformity to the divine will.” 

With feelings like these, the young evan- 
gelist returned from his long missionary jour- 
ney, of which comparatively little is recorded 
here. He was not prone to say much of his 
doings, and, perhaps, a little too apt to dwell 
upon bis own weakness and unworthiness. Yet, 
in proclaiming to others the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, he was often made a partaker 
of “the joy of his Lord,” and could speak well 
of his name. A short time after his re-union 
with the beloved family circle at Tottenham, 
he writes :-— 


“T took a pretty direct course from the 
Quarterly Meeting at Coventry homewards. I[ 
met with a welcome reception from my beloved 
connections; and, my mind being for many 
days clothed with rather an unusual degree of 
peaceful serenity, I had much enjoyment in my 


many domestic comforts. O! what cause there 
is for all those who are striving to trust in the 
Lord, to acknowledge that he dealeth bounti- 
fully with them.” 

As the spring advanced, he again left the 
parental roof to visit, in the love of the Gos- 
pel, Friends in Dorsetshire and Hampshire. 
As heretofore, he held many meetings with 
them, and with the inhabitants of those parts 
generally; and often in places where the re. 
ligious principles of his own gommunity were 
but little known and understood. The great 
object of his ministry everywhere was to invite 
souls to Christ, that they might partake of the 
fulness of the blessing of his Gospel ; but no 
detailed account of his services during this en- 
gagement is preserved,—except that, with 
characteristic self depreciation and singleness 
of eye to the glory of the Redeemer’s name, he 
writes from Lymington, Hampshire :— 

“5th mo. 1st.—I hope I do not want extra- 
ordinary revelations, nor the gift of eloquent 
utterance. They may safely be entrusted to 
more humble and redeemed minds; but how- 
ever much I might rejoice in them for the 
cause’ sake, for my own sake I believe I should 
tremble. This is a path which hath its pecu- 
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liar tribulations, perhaps such as every one 
cannot comprehend, nor would it be wise to at- 
tempt to describe it as such everywhere; yet 
it has its peculiar advantages; it leads into 
many humiliations and frequent sufferings ; and 
surely these are designed to effect a good work, 
to produce humility and true devotedness of 
soul. But Ido not find that I increase in these 
Christian virtues, and am not without a fear 
lest in that respect this grace should be be- 
stowed in vain.” 

Returning home in time to attend the Yearly 
Meeting in London, he was in the summer and 
autumn occupied in religious service in Oxford- 
shire, and in the Eastern Counties. 

Faithfully and industriously did he pursue 
his labors in the Gospel, ever watchful to as- 
certain and to follow the immediate leadings 
of the Holy Spirit. Fully agreeing with his 
brethren in religious profession in their views 
of the Christian ministry as set before us in 
the New Testament, he had a strong conviction 
that the ministry of the gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ is a gift from God him- 
self; and that, whilst ‘‘no man taketh this 
honor unto himself but they that are called of 
God,” in the exercise of this sacred office, the 
putting forth of the good Shepherd is to be waited 
for from one time unto another, and its services 
to be performed only under the renewed influ- 
ences of the Holy Ghost and in the ability 
which God giveth. It was, therefore, no won- 
der that, with a mind so sensitive, so extremely 
delicate and ca itious as was his, the faith of 
this devoted iaborer should sometimes have 
been closely tried. But, though tried, it was 
not permitted to fail in the hour of need. 
Thus, writing of a meeting he had at Ips- 
wich, in the Tenth month, he remarks :— 

“ Long formidable in prospect, 1 was low in 
going there, but not much more so than usu- 
al; but ere I had sat long, the enemy was per- 
mitted to assail my mind, indeed to that de- 
gree, that L was almost lost in a cloud of dark- 
ness and indescribable distress. 

I sought for quietness, and endeavored to 
appeal to the great Searcher of hearts, but all 
seemed in vain. At length the tempest gradu- 
ally abated, my coufidence was renewed, and [ 
was made willing to embrace a small opening 
to service. The meeting closed in supplica- 
tion, and I returned, rejoicing in the mercy of 
our Omnipotent Deliverer. O! it could be 
nothing short of divine interposition which in 
that awful hour sheltered my poor soul for the 
sake of the great cause.” 

The Apostle Paul—determined to know 
nothing among his brethren save Jesus Christ, 
and Him crucified—speaks of being with them 
“(in weakness and in fear, and in much trem- 
bling,” reminding them that “his speech and 
his preaching was not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the 





_had become so much the habitof his own mind 
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Spirit and of power,” in order that “ their 
faith might not stand in the wisdom of man, 
but in the power of God.” And, though “ the 
natural man, receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto 
him,” those who have themselves trod the path 
of faith will not fail to recognize, in this sim- 
ple record of William Forster’s experience, 
some of those 

“ Footprints in the sands of time,” 
which, perhaps, many a brother, like-minded, 
and like-tried, 

“ Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

Seeing, shall take heart again.” 

He now returned home in peace; grateful 
for the help vouchsafed to him in the accom- 
plishment of past services, he surrendered to 
the church the certificate he had held; but, 
still intent upon his Lord’s work, he asked for 
and received another, liberating him for fresh 
labor. 

Before the close of 1810, William Forster 
was for some weeks closely occupied in visiting 
the meetings and families of Friends, and in 
laboring amongst the inhabitants of towns and 
villages in the north western parts of England, 
to whom he felt attracted in the love of the 
Gospel. 

No one intimately acquainted with William 
Forster, would long fail to discover to what a 
large extent he was “ allowed of God to be put 
in trust with the Gospel ;” but self-abasedness 




































and extent of the Saviour’s atoning sacrifice, 
the renovating and sanctifying power of the 
Holy Spirit, and the practical requirements of 
the Gospel, that a deep impression was evi- 
dently made upon those present. Years after- 
wards, the meeting was spoken of by persons 
of different denominations as a very memorable 
one. ‘* That man’s preaching goes to the root 
of the matter, and to the very hearts of his 
hearers,” was not an uncommon remark ; while 
in his own community, many could testify how 
much, under the divine blessing, they cwed to 
his ministry, and the telling example of his 
early piety and persevering devotedness to 
Christ. 

Pursuing the course indicated, he came in- 
to Cumberland; and, in the spring, accom- 
panied by John Wilson Fletcher and William 
Miller, he cross.d over from Whitehaven to 
Douglas, in the Isle of Man. 

(To be continued.) 





THE POWER OF GOODNESS. 


John Kant (not the German philosopher of 
that name) was professor and Doctor of Divinity 
at Cracow. He was a pious, holy man, with a 
spirit peculiarly gentle and guileless. For 
many years he had conscientiously followed 
his duties as spiritual teacher of the place to 
which he had been appointed by God. His 
head was covered with the snows of age, when 
he was seized with an ardent degire to revisit 
the scenes of his youth in his native country, 
Silesia. The journey appeared fraught with 
peril to one at his advanced age; but he set 
his affairs in order, and started on the way, 
commending himself to the care of God. He 
rode slowly along, attired in his black robe, 
with long beard and hair, according to the 
fashion of the time. Thus he pursued his way 
through the gloomy woods of Poland, which 
scarcely a sunbeam could pierce; but there 
was a light in his soul, for God’s Holy Spirit 
irradiated it. 

One evening as he thus journeyed along, hold- 
ing communion with God, and taking no heed 
of objects beside him, on reaching au opening 
in the thick forest, a trampling noise was sud- 
denly heard, and he was instantly surrounded 
by figures, some op horseback and some on foot. 
Knives and swords glittered ‘in the moonlight, 
and the pious man saw that he was at the 
mercy of a band of robbers. Scarcely conscious 
of what passed, he alighted from his horse, 
and offered his property to the gang. He gave 
them a purse filled with silver coins, unclasped 
the gold chain from his neck, took the gold 
lace from his cap, drew a ring from his finger, 
and took from his pocket his book of prayer, 
clasped with silver. Not till he had yielded all 
he possessed, and seen his horse led away, did 
Kant intercede for his life. 


‘“‘ Have you given us all?” cried the robber 


—like Mordecai of old, after the king had de- 
lighted to honor him, he was so much accus- 
tomed to “ retire again to the gate ”’—that, in 
speaking of himself, he seldom suffered any- 
thing to transpire as to the character and fruit 
of his ministry. Contemporary, though un- 
published evidence, however, goes far to es- 
tablish the fact that, wherever he went, his la- 
bors in the Gospel were abundantly blessed, 
and calculated to win souls to Christ, as well 
as to edify and strengthen the believer in Him. 
Thus, we have the well-remembered testimony 
of an eye and ear witness * to the character of 
his ministry, in a meeting held during this 
journey, at Bradford, Yorkshire. The meet- 
ing was large ; most of the clergy and ministers 
of the Gospel of the district were present. 
After an unusually solemn silence, William 
Forster rose, with the words of the forerunner 
of our blessed Lord, “ Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” Tak- 
ing a clear and comprehensive view of the 
ruined condition of man in the fall—his sin- 
fulness and helplessness—he dwelt with such 
power and unction upon the abounding love and 
mercy of God in providing for his redemption 
through Christ, setting forth the infinite value 











* Sarah Hustler—one of a thousand among the 
“bonorable women ” of that generation. 
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chief, threateningly. ‘‘Have you no more 
money ?” 

In his alarm and terror, the trembling doctor 
answered that he had given them every coin 
in his possession; and on receiving this assu- 
rance he was allowed to proceed on his journey. 

Quickly he hastened onward, rejoicing at his 
escape, when suddenly his hand felt something 
hard in the hem of his robe. It was his gold, 
which having been stitched within the lining of 
his dress, had thus escaped discovery. The 
good man, in his alarm, had forgotten this se- 
eret store. His heart, therefore, again beat 
with joy, for the money would bear him home 
to his friends and kindred, and he saw rest and 
shelter in prospect, instead of a long and pain- 
ful wandering, with the necessity of begging 
his way. But his conscience was a peculiarly 
tender one, and he suddenly stopped to listen to 
its voice. It cried in disturbing tones, “ Tell 
nota lie! Tell not alie!”’ These words burned 
in his heart. Joy, kindred, home, all were 
forgotten. Some writers on moral philosophy 
have held that promises made under such cir- 
cumstances are not binding, and few men cer- 
tainly would have been troubled with scruples 
on the occasion. But Kant did not stop to 
reason. He hastily retraced his steps, and en- 
tering into the midst of the robbers, who were 
still in the sanie place, said meekly: “TI have 
told you what is not true, but it was not inten 
tionally ; fear and anxiety confused me ; there- 
fore pardon me.” 

With these words he held forth the glittering 
gold ; but, to his surprise, not one of the rob 
bers would take it. A strange feeling was at 
work in their hearts. They could not laugh at 
the holy man. ‘‘Thou shalt not steal,” said a 
voice within them. All were deeply moved. 
Then, as if seized by a sudden impulse, one 
went and brought him back his purse, another 
restored the book of prayer, while still another 
led his horse towards him and helped him to 
remount it. They then unitedly entreated his 
blessing ; and solemnly giving it, the holy man 
continued his way, lifting up his heart in 
gratitude to God, who brought him in safety 
to the end of bis journey.— Observer. 


—~<er 


NEW YORK STATE INEBRIATE ASYLUM. 


Up to 1864, there had been 7,245 applications 
for places in this excellent institution at Bing- 
hamton, from every State in the Union, and 
from Europe, Mexico and the British Provinces, 
520 of whom were opium eaters. :There were 
39 clergymen, 8 judges, 197 lawyers, 226 phy. 
sicians, 840 merchants, 680 mechanics, 466 
farmers, 240 gentlemen, and 805 women. One 
of the opium eaters, a lawyer, who had filled a 
highly responsible office, in one year drank 
3,200. bottles of a preparation of opium. In one 
day he drank twenty bottles, equal to ten thou. 
sand drops of laudanum. Patients at this asy- 
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lum are received for not less than a year, are 
watched, controlled, and medically treated. The 
expectation is that at least seventy per cent. 
will be radically cured. The astounding fact 
was stated at the recent Temperance Convention 
at Saratoga, that the names of 1300 rich men’s 
daughters are on the list of applicants for ad- 
mission to this asylum. 
saddled Cetin 
ANNUAL MEETING FOR WORSHIP AT 
ARMscorT, 1865. 

This time-honored meeting was held at Arm- 
scott last month at the usual time, viz., on the 
first First-day of the Kighth month. It at- 
tracts every year a considerable number of 
people, and on this ocecasion, as on former 
ones, they might be seen assembling, as by 
common consent, from various parts of the 
country round (and some of them from a dis- 
tance of severai miles), no notice on the part of 
Friends being required to remind them of its 
recurrence. 

The village of Armscott, though an humble 
one, is not without its historical interest in the 
Society of Friends, it being in its early days, 
probably the central point of meeting of Friends 
in this district; and here, probably, was built 
the first meeting-house in this part of the county. 
Two fine old gable houses of stone are the most 
conspicuous buildings of the place. In both of 
these houses George Fox was a guest; and 
from one of them, the residence, at that time, 
of John Halford (who must have been a man 
of ray aag he was hurried away with his 
son-in-law, Thomas Lower, by the constables of 
Tredington to Worcester gaol, on the 17th of 
Tenth month, 1673, and remained a prisoner 
for nearly fourteen months.* In 1678, George 
Fox again visited Friends in their meeting at 
Armscott; and, about this period, the meeting- 
house may have been built. The village stands 


*“ At night, as I was sitting at supper, I felt | was 


taken, yet I said nothing to any one of it. But get- 
ting out next morning, we travelled into Worcester- 
shire, and went to John Halford at Armscott, where 
we had avery large and precious meeting in his 
barn, the Lord’s powerful presence being eminently 
with and amongst us. After the meeting, Friends 
being most of them gone, as I was sizting in the par- 
lor, discoursing with some friends, Henry Parker, a 
justice, came to the house, and with him one Rowland 
Haines, a priest of Hunniton, in Warwickshire. 
This justice had heard of the meeting by means of a 
woman Friend, who, being nurse to a child of his, 
asked leave of her mistress to go to the meeting to 
see me; and she speaking of it to her husband, he 
and the priest plotted together to come and break it 
up to apprehend me. But from their sitting long 
at dinner, it being the day on which his child was 
sprinkled, they did not come till the meeting was over, 
and Friends mo-tly gone. But though there was no 
meeting when they came, yet I being in the house, 
who was the person they aimed at, Henry Parker 
took me, and Thomas Lower for company with me; 
and, though he had nothing to lay to our charge, 
sent ns both to Worcester jail.”"— George Foz's 
Journal. 
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in Worcestershire, but it is only an isolated 
patch of that country projected into Warwick- 
shire; and itis now comprised in the South 
Warwickshire Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

The rural beauties of this delightful country 
are here liberally spread abroad. It presents 
the appearance of a bold, rolling country richly 
cultivated at this time with golden corn-fields, 
green pastures, fine timber, and dotted with 
old stone-built villages, unusually picturesque. 
Here is one of those retired nooks to which the 
railway has not penetrated, and it presents a 
scene of rich pastoral life peculiarly Eoglish in 
its character. 

We reached the meeting-house early, having 
walked three miles from the village of Katington. 
Already the country people were collecting in the 
road, and waiting the opening of the gate into 
the burial-ground, over the green turf of 
which we pass to the meeting-house. The 
former is a sunny open spot; and the latter 
(now used every First day by the Methodists) 
is a rustic building, the interior arrangements 
being very primitive in construction. As the 
hour of meeting approached, several Friends 
and others arrived. There were some from 
London, Leicester, Cheltenham, Saffron-Wal- 
den, Birmingham, Charlbury, and elsewhere, 
besides those from the immediate neighbor- 
hood; and on that sweet Sabbath morning, it 
was sincerely refreshing to witness again upon 
this ancient and almost deserted spot, the cor- 
dial greeting of Friends, and to feel, mixed 
with the solemnity of the occasion, in thus 
gathering together from far and near to wor- 
ship God, a thankful joy that this meeting, a 
relic of the old days when people flocked to 
hear the preaching of Friends, was still left to 
us. The meeting house was soon densely filled. 
Some were obliged to stand, others, unable to 
gain admittance, stood outside at the doors and 
windows; and we estimated that nearly two 
hundred persons were present. 

After the meeting had gathered, and silence 
had awhile prevailed, during which the seal of 
the divine blessing might be felt, a Friend 
knelt in prayer. After this many mouths were 
opened one after another, declaring the ever- 
blessed truth as it isin Jesus. It was a good 
and solemn meeting. The people were very 
attentive to hear, and preserved a solid de- 
meanor, conveying the impression that they 
came because they loved the meeting, and not 
from curiosity. Towards the end another 
prayer was offered, and a few words of bless- 
ing closed the meeting. The people after- 
wards showed great desire to possess some of 
the tracts which were distributed, dnd whick| 
were chiefly illustrative of the principles of 
Friends. 

[We have also received the following account 
from another correspondent. } 


The above Meeting was held on First-day, 
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the 6th of Eighth month, and was a very in- 
structive time. There were about thirty Friends 
present ; also a,large attendance of the inhabit- 
ants from the surrounding district. A Friend 
who attended states that he had seldom wit- 
nessed a more quiet, orderly, and attentive as- 
sembly. 

The following ministers were there :—Rus- 
sell Jeffrey, Caroline Morton, Edward Brewin, 
J. R. Seekings, J. Lamb, and George Dymond, 
allof whom were acceptably engaged in the 
winistry. At the close of the meeting tracts 
were distributed, and the people separated in 
the quietest and most becoming manner. In 
the evening many of the same Friends were at 
meeting at Eatington, the meeting-house being 
quite full with the inhabitants of that place. 
On Second-day many of the same Friends at- 
tended the Monthly Meeting at Campden, and 
at the meeting for worship the inhabitants at- 
tended. 

It is very encouraging to see such an open- 
ness amongst the people of these country dis- 
tricts to attend Friends’ meetings when oppor- 
tunities present. May it still be our prayer 
that the great Lord of the vineyard may send 
forth more laborers into his vineyard.— London 
Friend. 


+e + 


MOTHER. 
BY DR. TODD. 


At the gateway of one of our beautiful rural 
cemeteries, a large funeral was just entering, as 
our attention was called to a very remarkable 
sight. The bier was resting on the shoulders of 
four tall, noble-looking men in the prime of 
life. One of these bearers was a judge on the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the nation. A 
second was one of the most eminent and accom- 
plished lawyers whom this or any other country 
can boast. A third was a very distinguished 
divine whose pen is a great power. And the 
fourth was tie president of the Senate of bis State. 
And these remarkable men were brothers! 
They stood strong in life, but were bowed and 
silent and solemn, as if the bier was too heavy 
for their strength. Very slowly and carefully 
they trod, as if the sleeper should not feel the 
motion. And who was on the bier, so carefully 
and tenderly borne? Jt was their own mother ! 
Never did I see a grief more reverent or respect 
more profound. A nobler sight, or a more 
beautiful tribute of love, I never saw. They 
were all, doubtless, going back in memory to 
their early childhood, and to the loving care 
of this best of all earthly friends. They well 
knew they, the sons of a poor village pastor, 
could never have been trained and educated and 
fitted to occupy their stations without a very 
extraordinary mother. They well knew that 
they owed more to her than to all other human 
agencies. No shoulders but theirs must bear 
the precious dust to the graveyard; no hands 
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but theirs must deposit it in its last resting 
place! That body had been inhabited by one 
of the sweetest, most cheerful and brilliant 
minds that ever inhabited an earthlv tabernacle. 
It had long, too, been the temple of the Holy 
Ghost. What that lovely woman had done to 
make her husband’s ministry useful and profit- 
able ; what she had done in training daughters 
that are ornaments to their sex; what she had 
done to make these distinguished men what 
they are—who can tell? What has not sucha 
mother accomplished who has given such an in- 
fluence to the world? I never see one of these 
sons, but my thoughts go back to the home of 
their childhood ; and I can hardly keep my eyes 
from filling with tears as I think of that 
mother. How many men start upon the stage 
of life, and feel they are great, and are filling 
great spheres of usefulness, who are really 
dwarfs in comparison with such a character. 
When that mother went down to the very brink 
of the grave, that she might bring up life, as 
her children were born, as she toiled unseen and 
unpraised through all their training, what an 
influence was she preparing to leave upon the 
world after she should be numbered with the 
dead? We may develop ourselves, and think 


we have done well if we can achieve any thing 
in life, when, most likely, if anything valuable 
in us is developed, we owe it chiefly to our 


patient, meek, unnoticed mother. She forms the 
character which we develop. And it is much 
owing to ignorance of the laws of influeuce that 
prevents the mother from receiving that love 
and respect she deserves. 

Heaven will be just where we are not; and 
I can find no words in which to express my ap- 
preciation of: such a friend. Some few who 
have early lost their mother through death, or 
the loss of reason, come out useful and respec- 
table men ; but they would, probably, have been 
much more so, had they enjoyed her love and 
eare. They may well mourn the loss all their 
days. The names of the mothers of Moses, of 
Samuel and Timothy, and other eminent men 
are recorded; and so are the names of the 
mothers of the wicked kings generally recorded, 
as if to tie them to the disgrace of their sons. 

O mother! amid all your anxieties and labors, 
be assured that the time is coming when your 
name and image will fill the chambers of the 
memories of your children as no other can. 
You are garnering up love, respect and venera- | 
tion which will gather around your coffin, if not 
before. You will grow in the hearts of your 
children as long as they live. 

O son of the good mother! remember that 
she hath spared nothing that the human heart | 
could yield for thy good! Let thy love and_ 
gratitude and reverence flow back upon her, and' 
it hér hair is becoming silvered with age, re- | 
member that thy opportunities to minister to! 
her comfort are every day becoming fewer and: 


| attention. 
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fewer. God help thee to cheer her!—The 
Home Monthly. 


From the London Friend. 
ON TRACT DISTRIBUTION. 


Dear Friend,—It has of late been much laid 
upon my mind to recommend to Friends gener- 
ally the plan of carrying with them, wherever 
they go, a few tracts for distribution. There 
are many earnest-minded Christians to whom 
this means of usefulness has never occurred. 
But let such only make trial of it, and they 
will be surprised and delighted to find in how 
many cases the little tract will be gratefully re- 
ceived and attentively read, and not unfre- 
quently taken home to be read by their neigh- 
bors and friends. I am persuaded that, under 
God, a great amount of good may be accom- 
plished by this humble instrumentality ; and oh, 
the blessedness, the honor, the privilege of being 
used in any way for the good of precious souls ! 

“Tt is my conviction,” says a popular writer, 
“that more will have to be done through the 
press. .. . Tracts-can goeverywhere. Tracts 
know no fear. Tractsvevertire. Tracts never 
die. Tracts can be multiplied without end by 
the press. Tracts can travel at little expense. 
They run up and down like angels of God, 
blessing all, giving to all and asking no gifts in 
return. You can print tracts of all sizes, on all 
subjects, in all places and at all hours. And 
they can talk to one as well as to a multitude ; 
and toa multitude as well as one. They re- 
quire no public room to tell their story in. 
They can tell it in the kitchen or the shop, the 
parlor or the closet, in the railway carriage or 
in the omnibus, on the broad highway or in 
the footpath through the fields. They take no 
note of scoffs, or jeers, or taunts. Noone can 
betray them into hasty or random expressions. 
Though they will not always answer questions, 
they will tell their story twice, or thrice, or 
four times over, if you wish them. And they 
can be made to speak on every subject, and on 
every subject they may be made to speak wisely 
and well. They can, in short, be made ve- 
hicles of all truth ; the teachers and reformers 
of all classes ; the regenerators and benefactors 
of ali lands. 

“ T want my friends to give this subject their 
I feel persuaded that the import- 
ance of the press, as a means of spreading sim- 
ple Gospel truth, and promoting simple Chris- 
tian piety, is not yet fully understood. ‘Tracts 
have already done good without end. Let 
tracts be freely and plentifully circulated, and 
they will rouse the whole country; with the 
Divine blessing, they will shake the founda- 
tions of every corruption in the land, aod bring 
people in multitudes from darkness to light ; 
from superstition, and error, and sin, to the wis- 
dom, and purity, and blessedness of the Gospel 
of Christ.” 
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Let us, then, be up and doing. The time is; perpetration of the self-same bloody and inhu- 
short. Souls are perishing at our very doors.|man deeds. And I doubt not but a similar 
* The divine command is—“ Preach the Gospel|confession would be made amongst criminals 
to every creature ;”’ “ Be instant in season and | generally. 
out of season ;” “As ye have opportunity, do} ‘Can we arrive, then, at any other conclu- 
good unto all men ;” .“‘ Always abounding in}sion but that public executions have entirely 
the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know/| failed in accomplishing the special object for 
that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” | which they were instituted, and that they 
Constrained by the love of Christ, may many should therefore be et once discontinued? For 
of your readers make the resolve— Henceforth | under this sanguinary law doubtless murder has 
I will be aseed-sower.” Sowing-time will soon | actually flourished. 


be past. “ Again, the advent of a public execution is 
Faithfully yours, just the precise occasion of attraction for the 

JOHN GROOM. j|multitude. For, alas! the diffusion of educa- 

Upper Norwood, S. tion—vay, even the dissemination of religious 





principles—appear to have utterly failed to 
OFFICIAL TESTIMONY, RESPECTING CAPITAL | destroy this most unnatural craving for witness- 
_ PUNISHMENT. ing these cruel and barbarous exhibitions. On 
The following letter, addressed to the Sec-|these occasions the spectators, consisting of 
retary of the “Society for the Abolition of | men, women and children, from far and wide, 
Capital Punishment,” appeared in the Star a!and whole families, arriving many hours pre- 
few weeks since, and has also been forwarded | vious to the execution, pass their time in noisy 
for insertion in the Friend. Dr. Lyford was | laughter, foul language, coarse jokes, confusion 
for many years medical officer of Winchester | and disorder, together with the slighter breaches 
county gaol :— of the peace, and immoralities of every deserip- 
“ Brighton, September ist, 1865. |tion. The spectacle having ended, too fre- 
“ Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the | quently, the remainder of the day is spent at 
19th ult., 1 beg to inform you that, having|the public-house, and too often finished with 
been attached toa large county prison vegies bereegereervenap Such demoralizing influences, 
out a very extended series of years, in which!as a matter of fact, are calculated in the high- 
it was a part of my painful duties to witness on | est degree to ensure regular employment to the 
the scaffold all the executions, amounting to| public functionary at the gallows. 
about 40 in number, which took place during} ‘‘ Now, as to the amount of suffering which 
that time, affording me an almost unprece-|the malefactor undergoes, my experience leads 
dented opportunity of making observations and|me to say that life is not so quickly extin- 
reflections on this melancholy subjeet, I have} guished as is usually supposed. Having been 
often been desirous of reporting the result of|in the habit of feeling the pulse immediately 
my extended experiences to those philanthropic} on the fall of ‘the drop,’ 1 have not unfre- 
indiyiduals who might feel interested in gain-| quently found it to beat for five or six minutes, 
ing every information on the effect of capital} more or less regularly, accompanied with con- 
punishment, with the view of arriving at a|vulsive drawing up of the body, being violent 
legitimate conclusion as to the expediency of| efforts for respiration—would that I could be 
continuing or abandoning this mode of punish-| certain without consciousness. On these oc- 
ment. casions I have discovered that the strangula- 
“The number of criminals whose execution | tion has been incomplete, owing to the mal- 
I have officially witnessed may appear some-|adjustmentof the rope. I am of opinion, there- 
what large: but it must be borne in mind that | fore, that death at the hand of the public exe- 
it is only within a comparatively few@years that | cutioner is too often a painful and prolonged 
executions have been restricted to the crime of | one. 
murder, previous to which the forger,the sheep-| ‘ But the question is yet to be solved—W hat 
stealer, the horse-stealer, and the burglar met} should be the fate of the convicted murderer? 
with a similar fate, enlarging therefore most|Is he to be permitted, as in olden time, to be- 
considerably the number of victims for the|come a wanderer and fugitive over the land? 
scaffold. The idea is preposterous. Rather, indeed, 
“On inquiry of the respective culprits, just| should he be made to expiate his crime in per- 
immediately before their execution, as towheth-| petual banishment, away from his fellow man, 
er they had ever been present at a public exe-|in the very bowels of the earth, in the mines 
cution, with two exceptions they all-replied in| or in the coal fields, where, although the nat- 
the affirmative, and several stated, they were|ural term of his years might be considerably 
sorry to say, that they had witnessed many. | abridged (the life of the miner averaging only 
In their particular cases, then, it is quite uu-| forty years,) he would, doubtless, in solitude 
deniable that the spectacle at the gallows ex-|and darkness, soon be made to feel most keenly, 
erted no restraining power in preventing the and with deep and sincere contrition, the enor- 
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mity of his crime, and a pungency of remorse 
and genuine repentance, the conviction of hav- 
ing grievously offended both man and his 
Maker. 

“Should this momentous subject be brought 
forward for discussion, may we not hope that 
our Legislature may be induced to abro- 
gate altogether the law of capital punishment, 
and, in the cause of public morality and genu- 
ine Christianity, consign to oblivion the mon- 
strous anomaly which, in this Christian country, 
legalizes the public strangulation of one Chris- 
tian by another? 

“H. G. Lyrorp, M. D. 

“ Mr. William Tallack.” 

—London Friend. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 28, 1865. 


APPEAL IN BEHALF OF THE FREEDP-EOPLE 
or WASHINGTON, D.C.—This appeal, which we 
insert this week, comes to us endorsed by the 
Executive Committee of the National Freed- 
men’s Relief Association of the Distriot of Co- 
lumbia. The destitution and suffering which 
it portrays may be considered unavoidable 
during the first stage of the great and sudden 
change in the condition of the emancipated. 
Especially must this be the case when those 
who have ‘“‘kept back by fraud” the “ hire of 
the laborers who have reaped down” their fields 
are not disposed to make restitution, but rather 
add to their own condemnation by persisting in 
their injustice. That the transition to freedom 
will eventually be a great blessing to the colored 
race admits of no doubt; and surely “ the bless- 
ing of him that was ready to perish” will come 
upon those who aid this- deeply-wronged and 
suffering people in their time of trial. 


THE OPENING oF A New Meertino- Howse 1n 
EneGLanp.—The following interesting item is 
from the British Friend of the present month : 

“The new meeting-house at Carperby, in 
Wensleydale, Yorkshire, built for the better 
accommodation of Friends and others in that 
picturesque valley, was opened for public wor- 
ship on First-day, the 24th of Ninth month. 
Several Friends were present from other dis- 
tricts, Amongst them was our friend Rebecca 
Collins, from New York, with her companion, 
Mary Milner; also, John Pease, Joseph Pease 
and Samuel Hare. The house was greatly 
crowded, both in the morning and evening, 
those present evincing their sense of the solemn 
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nature of spiritual worship, and many express- 

ing their satisfection at having had the oppor- 

tunity of attending such meetings.” 
isp pei 

MarrigeD, on Third-day, the 3d of Tenth month, 
1865, at New Bedford, Mass., Ropert Murray Ferris, 
of New York, and Mary Anna, daughter of William 
C. Taber, of the former place. 

——, on the 5th of Tenth month, 1865, at Friends’ 
Meeting, New Salem, Ind., Richarp Barrett, son of 
Levi and Susanna Barrett, of Fairfield Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ohio, to Mauinpa StanBroves, daughter of Ne- 
hemiah and Ruth Stanbrough, (the former deceased, ) 
of New Salem. 

* ——, on the 12th of Tenth month, 1865, at Med- 
ford, N. J., Dr. Jonataan J. Comrort, of Haddonfield, 


N. J., to Hannan J., daughter of David Haines, of 
the former place. 


Diep, on the 7th of Eleventh month, 1864, MaxTHa 
R. Hosson, eged 13 years, 2 months and 6 days. And 
on the 5th of Third month, 1865, Saran E. Hosson, 
aged 12 days; both members of West Union Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana, and daughters of Edward K. and 
Amy Hobson. 

, on the 4th of Ninth month, 1865, near Ger- 
mantown, Pa., in the 72d year of his age, HENRY 
Cops, an Elder of Frankford Monthly Meeting. 

His intellectual faculties remained unimpaired, 
and the unclouded tranquillity which marked the 
closing days of this long-tried and faithful servant 
of our Lord afforded a striking and instructive illus- 
tration of the ancient declaration, “Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, 
because he trusteth in Thee.” 

, on the 14th of Ninth month, 1865, near Os- 
kaloosa, Iowa, Huupau, wife of Daniel Pressnall; a 
member of Spring Creek Monthly Meeting. 

She bore a protracted illness with patience and 
calmness, expressing an entire resignation to the 
will of Him whom she had delighted to serve ; saying 
with almost her last breath that she was going to 
her heavenly Father, and admonishing her family to 
so live that they could meet.ber there. 

——, on the 11th of Third month, 1865, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Lypra, daughter of Jobn and Hannah 
Mendenhall, aged 26 years and 4 days. . 

For some time previous to her declining health 
she had been a believing, praying Christian; and the 
most that seemed to stand in her way was an entire 
surrender of her will. Throughout her lingering 
illness this was with her a subject of wrestling 
prayer, craving also an inward assurance of accept- 
ance in the Divine Light. Her petitions were merci- 
fully granted, so that she not only expressed a wil- 
lingness, but a desire to depart and be with Christ. 
At one timgshe said, with an animated countenance, 
“TI feel refdy to meet my Saviour. I feel that I 
could receive him with open arms ;” then added, “I 
must wait until his time, and not be too desirous to 
depart and be relieved from my bodily sufferings.” 
She frequently prayed for strength to bear all her 
heavenly Father saw best for her, and that her faith 
and patience might hold out to the end. In this 
precious frame of mind she passed quietly away. 

ee 
WANTED, 
A suitable Friend for Matron in the Home for Desti- 
tute Colored Children, No. 708 Lombard St., Philada. 
A practical Housekeeper, with a kind interest in the 
welfare of her charge, will be essential. 

Apply to Mary ANN Bertie, 

No. 151 N. Tenth St. 
Jang THomas, 


10th mo. 17, 1865. No. 1423 Filbert St. 
‘ 
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GENERAL FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 


The Third General First-day School Conference 
of Friends io America is arranged to be held in the 
city of New York, on the 16th, 17th and 18th of 
Eleventh month, 1865, commencing at 3 o’clock in 
theafternoon. It is hoped that each Yearly Meeting 
will be well represented, and that there may be a 
full attendance of Delegates and Teachers from all 
parts of our country. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 

Cuartss F. Corrin, 
Witutet Dortanp, 
Francis T. Kine, 
Murray Saretey, 
Henry T. Woon, 

Ws. C. Lonestreta, 
Rost. Linptey Murray. 


——_—__ -~ee—- ______ 


TO FIRST-DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Delegates to the General First-day School Con- 
ference, to be held in New York City, in Eleventh 
month next, and Teachers who expect to attend, but 
who are not provided with homes in the city, are 
invited to furward at once to the undersigned their 
names, addres:, and the name of the school in which 
they teach, and accommodations will be provided 
for them. Ropert LinpLey Mcrray, 

New York. 










drink their wine mixed with water, it is by no 
means true of the peasants, who are greatly ad- 
dicted to drunken revelry and carousal after 
their day’s work is done. ‘This correspondent 
states that a Swiss physician of high standing 
in the Canton de Vaud said that the curse of 
drunkenness had followed the culture of the 
vine in that region, and that a most lamentable 
increase of sin and sickness had been the re- 
sult; and gives it as his own experience that it 
is difficult to get a laboring man to do a day’s 
work properly, for by the time the day was half 
spent he would have made himself unfit to be 
trusted.— American Messenger. 






































For Friends’ Review. 
EARLY HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


Will some one who has studied the early his- 
tory of the Church inform us how the religious 
meetings were conducted by the churches estab- 
lished by the apostles, and daring the early 
periods of their history ? A FRIEND. 





















































For Friends’ Review. 
NAVAJO INDIANS. 


About six thousand of these Indians are 
living in the Valley of the Rio Pecos, in the 
southeastern part of the Territory of New Mex- 
ico. They are under the care of the United 
States authorities at Fort Sumner, and are rep- 
resented as retaining some rude remains or the 
arts transmitted from their Mexican ancestors ; 
and to offer, in their habits and dispositions, 
favorable inducements to labor for their civili- 
zation. M. Steck, the U.S. Superintendent of 
Indian Affeirs in the Territory, under date 
** October 10th, 1864,” writes respecting them 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at Wash- 
ington: “The Navajo is, no doubt, the best 
material in the country for rapid progress in 
agriculture, as history proves that the tribe has 
for three centuries been engaged in planting, 
and that they are also far in advance of all 
other wild tribes in manufacturing various 
fabrics, such as blankets, baskets, ropes, sad- 
dles and bridle-bits ; jet they are savages, and, 
like all wild tribes, are extremely superstitious.” 

In conversation with M. Steck, during the 
summer just passed, he stated that the Navajo 
is gentle and docile under kind treatment, apt 
to learn, and peculiarly fitted to receive benefit 
from the judicious instruction and good ex- 
ample of the Christian white man. The pres- 
ent United States Secretary of the Interior, and 
also the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, actu- 
ated by motives of Christian benevolence, are 
desirous of introducing and pursuing toward 
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TEACHERS WANTED. 


The Committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting for 
Relief of Freedmen, anticipating a much more favor- 
able opportunity to render them efficient aid in the 
way of education, &c., desire that such Friends as 
feel inclined to labor amongst those people would 
apply early by letter to Timothy Harrison, Richmond, 
Ind. Those who are not known to the Committee 
will please give the names of one or two Friends for 
reference. 

We desire to send agents and teachers South as 
early as the first of Ninth month. We need judicious 
Friends to distribute clothiog, and efficient Teach- 
ers; also, Women to conduct Industrial Schools, to 
teach Colored Women to Sew, &c., and Friends to 
take charge of Orphan Asylums. 

Tbe field of labor is large, and the necessities of 
the Freedmea very great; and we hope that many 
earnest, energetic, religious Friends are ready to en- 
gage in this work of charity. 


——— see 


WANTED, 


A young man competent to give instruction in the 
ordinary English branches, to assist in a Boarding 
School. 


Apply to ; Samvet Axsop, 
Monroe Co., Pa. 

















































































DRUNKENNESS IN ITALY FROM WINE 
DRINKING. 

Englishmen and Americans, accustomed to 
their fiery wines and liquors, finding themselves 
able to drink large quantities of Italian wines 
without intoxication, have pronounced them 
harmless, and have argued that their general 
use would be serviceable to the cause of tem-|the Indian tribes a pacific and meliorating 
perance. An intelligent correspondent of the| policy, in-which laudable attempt every friend 
Episcopal Recorder, who has resided some years | of humanity must siocerely wish them success. 
in Italy, however, states that while druoken-| The Secretary has expressed the view, that if 
ness is a vice almost unknown and never tole-|any suitable Friends should feel religiously 
rated among Italian gentlemen, who invariably | engaged to offer themselves to reside among the 
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Navajo Indians, and devote theweelvés to the 
work of instructing them in the arts of civilized 
life, in domestic economy, in constructing spin- 
ning wheels and hand-looms, and in the use of 
them, X&c. &c., the Department will encourage 
and aid the undertaking ; provided the persons 
offering have the approval and sanction of their 
friends at home. 

Those wanting further ae may apply 
to Thomas Evans, No. 817 Arch 8 ., Philada. 


+~)0r- — 
APPEAL IN BEHALF OF THE FREEDMEN IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
To the Friends of Humanity : 


I beg leave to make the following statement 
and appeal to the Northern States in behalf of 
the destitute Freed People in and around the 
National Capital. 

The population of Washington, at the last 
census, was, Whites 60.000, Free Colored 
14,000, and from a recent partial census by the 
War Department, it appears that not less than 
25,000 Freed People have been added. A large 


proportion of these are women and children, a 
few of whose husbands and fathers are still in 
Government service; but most of them are 
either disabled, dead, or left with the rebels. 
A host of miserable women, with large fam- 
ilies of children, besides old, crippled, blind, 
and sick persons, have been driven out of Mary- 


Jand and sovght refuge here. Most of these 
people have exhibited industry and thrift be 
yond the expectations of their friends, paying, 
generally, by day’s labor—often difficult to ob- 
tain—for shanties, garrets, cellars and stables— 
unfit for human beings to live in—an average 
rent of from $5 to $6 per month. 

At the commencement of the winter of 1864, 
upon personal examination, I found nine hun- 
dred families, with an average number of five 
children, without wood or the means to obtain 
it; half that number without beds or blankets, 
and as many without bread or the means of sub- 
sistence. Upon this report being presented to 
the Secretary of War, 1050 cords of wood, 
3300 blankets, and commissary stores to feed, 
during the extreme cold weather, 2600 per 
day, were delivered and paid for from the 
Freedmen’s Fund, held in trust by the War 
Department. 

At the same time it was found that thousands 
of women and children of the latest arrivals 
were without a change of clothing, and large 
numbers had no under clothing at all. 

A number of infants, of only a few days old, 
were found without a garment, and in this con- 
dition many perished with cold. 

Hundreds of old persons and children were 
without shoes and stockings, and being badly 
frost-bitten, several had their limbs amputated 
in consequence, and are crippled for life. 

Very few among the twenty thousand have 
comfortable beds, or household utensils. I find, 


from berying their dead, that the sanitary con- 
dition of most of the poorest class conduces 
much to the fearful mortality among them, as 
they are compelled to breathe a very impure air 
within, and a stench from without the room, 
and are often covered with vermin, even after 
death. 

There has been no material change in the 
condition and wants of these poor people since 
last winter, except that labor is not so easil 
found since the close of the war as before. Per- 
sons of the above description are almost daily 
coming in from Virginia and Maryland, clothed, 
of course, in rags. 

I have lately learned from the Quarter- 
master’s Department, where coffins are issued 
for those Freedmen, too poor to buy, that since 
the commencement of the extreme hot weather, 
about 80 coffins per week have been called for, 
most of which were for children. 

This mortality is far greater than has before 
heen reported since they came to the city. 

“Tn slavery,” the mothers say, “ our children 
never dies ; it pears like they all die here.” 
It is the opinion of physicians practising among 
them, and of other close observers, that three- 
fourths of these children die from neglect and 
want. 

In one family of a soldier who lost his life 
in battle, five out of ten of his children have 
died since March, 1865, from the above causes. 
In another, three out of seven children of asol- 
dier, drafted in December last, have starved to 
death within the last three weeks. The mothers, 
in both cases, were prostrated with sickness, and 
all their supplies were suddenly and entirely cut 
off. Inthe same square, mothers and sons, and 
wives and children of soldiers, still in Govern- 
ment service as Regular U. 8. Troops, are suf- 
fering for the necessaries of life. ‘ Knowing 
nothing more of these men,” they say, than 
that “when the war broke up they didn’t 
come home.” 

Near these lives another soldier’s wife, hav- 
ing four skeleton children, who, as she says, 
were starved out in Frederick, Md. They have 
neither bed, table, nor chairs, nor any household 
utensils, save a frying pan, out of which they 
all eat with their fingers. When I found her 
she had obtained two days’ work, and with her 
scanty wages had tried to keep the children 
alive ; but, said she, “ God knows how often we 
are huegry.” These cases might be multiplied 
to scores and hundreds in and around the 
National Capital. 

The character and advancement of the 
schools for Freedmen in the District of Colum- 
bia are encouraging, nearly 3000 children being 
in attendance, but 4000 might and would be in 
both day and Sabbath Schools but for the want 
of proper clothing. 

The Bureau of Freedmen has no appropria- 
tion from Congress to meet the wants of these 
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FRIENDS’ 
wretched men, women, and children. Major 
General Howard, in his cireular No. 2, dis- 
tinetly states this, and also invites the benevo- 
lent public, and associations already organized 
for Freedmen’s aid, to co-operate in giving the 
needed relief to these sufferers until compensa- 
ting labor can be found for them. 

We trust this statement of facts will reach the 
Boards of the Sanitary and Christian Commis- 
sion, and of the various Christian associations 
for the amelioration and elevation of suffering 
humanity, and that benevolent societies through- 
out the North may recognize the claims of these 
people, and respond to this call. 

We want lumber, nails, and glass, to put up 
temporary buildings for houses for the old and 
crippled—-a “rest”? for the Freedmen daily 
coming to their “ city of refuge ;” buildings for 
schools, intellectual and industrial, together 
with an intelligence and business office and 
store-room. ‘Two large industrial schools are 
now in successful operation, where classes, 
numbering over two hundred women without 
husbands are, in terms of about a month to each 
class, learning to make and mend garments. 

We need large quantities of cloth for these 
schools, and also yarn for knitting. Bedding of 
every description is absolutely needed before 
the coming winter. Household utensils, and a 
little cheap furniture should be supplied to those 
who have none. 

Sleeping on the shanty and stable floors last 
winter induced colds and pulmonary disease, 
that terminated the lives of hundreds, who, 
with beds or bedsteads to sleep on, might now 
be living. 

Provisions of all kinds are needed for these 
families, whose rent absorbs much of their seanty 
earnings. Money, and all other contributions, 
should be sent to the address of George E. 
Baker, Esq., Treasurer National Freedmen’s 
Relief Association, Washington, D. C. 

JOSEPHINE 8. GRIFFING. 
aeiensgiamltallasctes 
From a Lecture by Professor Cooke. 
DIVINE WISDOM AND GOODNESS DISPLAYED IN 
THE PROPERTIES OF WATER. 

One of the prominent inventions of modern 
times is the method of heating large buildings 
by steam. You must all have seen the appa- 
ratus. There is first the boiler, where the 
steam is generated by the combustion of fuel; 
then pipes, by which it is distributed to the 
different rooms; next the iron radiators, in 
which the steam is condensed to water, and 
during this change gives out heat, which is rad- 
iated from the currugated surface of the iron; 
and lastly, the return pipes, through which the 
condensed water flows back to the boiler, ready 
to start again on the same journey. Every one 
is familiar with these external aspects of the ap- 
paratus; but all may not know that the ef- 
ficiency of the method depends entirely upon a 
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remarkable quality of water, a quality which is 
not possessed to the same degree by any other 
known liquid. Were you to test with a ther- 
mometer the temperature of the water in the 
boiler and that of the steam rising from it, you 
would be surprised to find—if you were not 
forewarned of the fact,—that they were both at 
precisely the same point; and yet in order to 
change. one pound of boiling water into one 
pound of steam, it is necessary to burn up suf- 
ficient coal to raise the temperature of ten 
pounds of ice-cold water to the boiling poirt. 
The coal which is burning under the boiler 
does not raise the temperature of the water. 
Press the fire ever so hard, you cannot increase 
the temperature either of the water or of the 
steam by a single degree. The effect of increas- 
ing the fire will be only to generate steam more 
rapidly, for the whole of the immense amount 
of heat set free by the burning fuel is absorbed 
by the boiling water in changing into steam. 
But this heat is not lost. It remaios latent in 
the steam, is carried by it into the different 
rooms, and there, when the steam changes back 
again into water, it is all given up without the 
slightest diminution, diffusing its genial warmth 
through the house. The steam, therefore, is 
merely the vehicle by which heat is carried 
over the building. The heat comes from the 
burning fuel in the cellar, and originally it came 
from the sun; for the coals burning under the 
boiler are merely fagots, as it were, of condensed 
sunbeams, gathered by the plants of some an- 
cient geological epoch, subsequently fossilized 
and preserved in the earth for our use. The 
steam merely acts the part of a common carrier ; 
but what I wish you to notice is the fact that 
steam is peculiarly fitted for the work, because 
it has been made capable of holding so large a 
quantity of heat. 

Your attention, perhaps, has been called to the 
efficiency and economy of this method of heat- 
ing, you have admired its neatness and absolute 
safety from fire, and have been delighted with 
the softness of the temperature which it diffuses 
through the rooms. Or, if you have examined 
more closely the details of the apparatus, you 
must have been struck with the ingenuity of the 
adjustments by which it is self-regulated. Yet 
this is no new invention. A similar apparatus, 
on a vastly grander scale, working with far 
greater economy and efficiency, and provided 
with adjustments of wonderful delicacy, which 
perfectly regulate its action, and which never 
fail and never wear out, has been at work ever 
since the dawn of creation, and is at this mo- 
ment softening the inclemency of our northern 
winter. 

The general aqueous circulation is a great 
steam-heating apparatus, with its boiler in the 
tropics, and its condensers all over the globe. 
The sun’s rays make the steam, and wherever 
dew, rain or snow falls, there the heat, which 
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came originally from the sun, and which has 
been brought from the tropics concealed in the 
folds of the vapor, is set free to warm the less 
favored regions of the earth. This apparatus 
of nature, although so much simpler, and work- 
ing without pipes, iron boiler, or radiators, is 
exactly the same in principle as the steam 
heater, which may be seen at work in almost 
every large factory. It is true that the atmos- 
pheric vapor is a much better vehicle of heat 
than ordinary steam, and it is also true that this 
thermal application is but one of the many uses 
of the aqueous circulation ; but still the general 
method is the same, and both systems owe their 
efficiency to the unique property with which 
water has been endowed. It is true that other 
liquids in changing into vapor absorb heat, but 
the heat stored up in these vapors is vastly less 
than that in steam ; and it must be noticed that, 
of all created forms of matter, this familiar 
liquid, which fills the ocean, which distils 
upon us in the rain, and which flows in the 
rivers, is the only substance which has been 
thus especiaily endowed. Is this an accidental 
concurrence of circumstances? or is it on the 
contrary, the work of Infinite Wisdom? We re- 
gard, and with reason, the beautiful invention 
of man, by which our dwelliugs are warmed, as 
an evidence of intelligence ; and can we refuse 
to recognize the existence of that higher Intel. 
ligence, which not only adjusted the more per- 
fect system of nature, but also created the pro- 
perties of water, on which the efficiency of both 
depends. 

Having considered that peculiar quality of 
vapor through which the aqueous circulation 
becomes an important means of distributing the 
sun’s heat over the surface of the globe, we 
might next discuss more at length the extent of 
its influence, and examine in detail the ingeni- 
ous system of checks and balances by which the 
action of this great heating apparatus is regu- 
lated, and its constant working secured ; but 
here, as before, having glanced at the main 
points, I must leave it to your study to fill the 
unavoidable blanks, and pass on to consider 
another special property of water by which a 
similar result is secured. 

The amount of heat required to raise the tem- 
perature of a pound of water, or of any other 
substance, one degree, is capable of exact meas 
urement, and the quantity has been determined 
experimentally for almost every known sub- 
stance. These experiments have led to a re- 
markable result. It appears that, when water 
is heated through a given number of degrees, it 
absorbs more than twice as much heat as any 
other substance except hydrogen gas, which is 
one of its constituent elements,—and more than 
ten times as much as iron and most of the 
metals. It is not probable that any of my 
audience have verified this striking result, but 
you all know how long it takes to boil a tea 
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kettle, even over a brisk fire, and have, there- 
fore, some conception of the amount of heat 
which cold water is capable of absorbing. This 
familiar experience shows that water has a very 
great capacity of holding heat, and accurate ex- 
periment has proved, as just stated, that at the 
same temperature water contains more than 
twice as much heat as any other solid or liquid 
known. 

The importance of this simple provision will 
appear, if you reflect that it makes the ponds, the 
lakes and the ocean great reservoirs of heat. It 
not only requires a vast amount of heat to warm 
one of these large bodies of water, but when 
once warmed they cool very slowly. Hence the 
marked difference between the oceanic and the 
continental climate in the same latitude. Dur- 
ing the summer the ocean eagerly absorbs the 
heat of the sun’s rays, which are showered upon 
it in such profusion; but water has so great a 
capacity for heat, that the ocean, nevertheless, 
does not grow very warm, and, moreover, a large 
amount of the heat it receives is carried away 
by the vapor which is constantly rising from 
its surface. In winter, on the other hand, the 
water gives up its heat to warm the colder 
air; but it contains such an inexhaustible sup- 
ply, that the loss does not materially lower its 
temperature. There results in consequence a 
great uniformity in temperature, in which the 
air, by its perpetual contact with the surface of 
the water, necessarily shares, aud this uniform- 
ity extends, in a greater or less degree, to the 
climate of all islands and seaboard districts. It 
is quite different with the surface of continents. 
There the soil becomes rapidly heated under the 
vertical rays of a summer’s sun, and, as its 
particles are immovable, the surface layer soon 
rises to a high temperature, while, on the other 
hand, in winter it is cooled by radiation with 
equal rapidity ; and this is the cause of those 
extremes of heat and cold which characterize 
all countries of the temperate zone removed 
from the influence of the ocean. The oceanic 
climate is moderate, while the continental cli- 
mate is excessive. During the day, under the 
same circumstances, the land is warmer than 
the sea in summer and colder in winter. These 
general principles have been verified by the ex- 
tensive series of meteorological observations, 
which, during the last twenty-five years, have 
been made all over the civilized world. You 
will find an excellent abstract of the results in 
Professor Guyot’s work on “ Earth and Man.” 
I give a few facts in illustration nearly in his 
words : 

“On the coast of Cornwall shrubs as delicate 
as the Jaurel or the camelia are green through 
the whole year, while under the same latitude 
in the interior of the continents, the most 
hardy trees can alone brave the rigor of the 
winter. But on the other hand, the mild cli- 
mate of England cannot ripen the grape, al- 
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though almost under the same parallel grow the 
delicious wines of the Rhine. At Astrachan, 
on the northern shore of the Caspian, as Hum- 
boldt tells us, the grapes and fruits of every kind 
are as beautiful and luscious as io the Canaries 
and in Italy ; the wines have all the fire of those 
of the south of Europe, although in the same lati- 
tude, at the muuth of the Loire, on the Atlantic 
sea-coast, the vines hardly flourish at all. But 
while in the south of France the winter is a 
perpetual spring, the summers of the Caspian 
are succeeded by a winter of almost polar se- 
verity.” 

I might maltiply illustrations, but these are 
sufficient to show how the remarkable property 
of water, which we are considering, tends to 
equalize the climate of the globe. 

(To be concluded.) 


ccttigpininge i cenaneeis 
For Frwads’ Review. 


THE FIRST CHOLERA EPIDEMIC IN AMERICA. 


The prevalence of the Asiatic Cholera on 
the shores uf the Mediterranean, and the proba- 
bility that the disease will once more appear in 
the United States, impart peculiar interest to 
the following sketch of its first introduction 
and progress in this country. We copy from 
The Press of Philadelphia. 

* America has been subjected already to two 
visitations of the cholera. The first in 1831- 
32, the second in ’47, and we may have a third, 
if all the prognostications are truc, in 1865 or 
1866. A short history of its ravages in 1831- 
32, compiled from authentic sources, may be of 
interest in this connection : 

The epidemic first showed itself, or at any 
rate first bean to spread in 1817. This was 
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to September 21st, 4,420 ; deaths, 1,904. Pop- 
ulation, 28,000. The disease reached its max- 
imum at Montreal in nine days, at Qiebec in 
seven. The course of the epidemic in Canada 
was along the St. Lawrence, affecting the vil- 
iages that line its banks, and extending to the 
farms of the open country. From the St. 
Lawrence it spread along the shores of Oatario, 
skirted Lake Erie, arrived at Detroit, and 
penetrated by Lake Superior to the Missis- 
sippi. : 

This epidemic first invaded the United States 
at the city of New York, June 24, 1532, three 
hundred and ninety-one miles south of Mon- 
treal, without a possibility to trice its immedi- 
ate origin. The first subject of it was an old 
resident of the city. No place on the line of 
communication between New York and Canada 
was attacked with the disease previous to its 
appearance in that city. Even Albany, the 
great way-house between New York anu Mon- 
treal, remained untouched uatil the 31 of July. 
Cases in Albany to Sept. 8, 1,146; deaths, 418 ; 
population, 25,000. 

The population of New York during the 
prevalence of the cholera, was estimated at 
240,000. The number of deaths in the city ia 
1331, with a population, resident and transient, 
of at least 245,000, was 6,363; in 1832, 
10,359. This goes to show, as in the cases of 
London and Philadelphia, that where malig. 
nant cholera prevails, other diseases exist 
to a greater extent. Cases in New York 
from July 4to August 28, 5,814; deaths, 
2,935. Whole numberof deaths from its com- 
mencement to its termination, in October, 
\3,515. Ratio of deaths to cases, one to two 


| 


at Jessore, the capital of Benyal, one hundred! The climax of the epidemic arrived July 21, 


miles northeast from Caleutta. Ravaging India 
and various parts of Asia for thirteen years, it 
was not until 1830 that it passed the frontier 
of Europe, visiting in succession Russia, Po- 
land, Austria, Hungary, and thence passing 
into the territories of the Western nations. 
It is computed that up to May, 1831, one- 
sixth of the people of Indiaand Persia, one- 
fourth in Mesopotamia and Armenia, and one- 
third in Arabia perished from the disease. 
From five days to six weeks was the usual du- 
ration of the visit to any particular locality. 
Its progress was usually from fifteen to eighteen 
miles a day. In October, 1831, it first ap- 
peared at Sunderland, in England, and in Lon- 
don in February, 1832. The number of deaths 


from cholera was 32,000. On the 8th day of; phia appeared on the Sth of July, 1832 


June, 1832, the cholera manifested itself at 
Quebec, the capital of the Canadas, 3,000 miles 


distant across the ocean, from the nearest infected | 


spot in Kurope. The p»pulation of Quebec, 
both resident and transient, was estimated at 
82,000. Cases, to September 2d, 5,783; 
deaths, 2,218. On the 10th of June it appeared 
at Montreal, 166 miles from Quebec. Cases, 





on which day 311 new cases were reported. 
Of the deaths in New York, 298 were (of 530 


jeunes) at Bellevue Almshouse, three miies dis- 
{ 


tant from where the first case occurred. The 
first case at this place was that of an old wom- 
an, on the 27th of June, who had been con- 
| fined to the house a number of years, and who 
could not have become infected by any ex- 
ternal communication. With the exception of 
a very limited number of cases at New Haven, 
Newport, Providence, Boston, Troy, and a few 
other places, all that part of the United States 
lying east of the Hudson River, was entirely 
exempted from the ravages of this great de- 
stroyer. 

The first case of this epidemic in Philadel- 
; the 
‘second on the 9th; but its influence did not ac- 
' quire its full sway until the 27th. Distance 
from New York, 100 miles; Montreal, 480. 
“ No possible circumstance to account for the 
disease, by communication, existed,” says med- 
ical authority. The population of Philadelphia, 
withia the bills of mortality, was 160,000; 
but it must be granted that many people left 
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the city. The number of cases to September 
13th was 2,314; deaths, 935. Ratio of deaths 
to cases, one to two and a half. The disease 
reached its climax on the 7th of August. It 
appeared with great violence ; 86 cases, 46 
deaths. It appears by observations made in 
this city, New York, and elsewhere, that the 
period of life most liable to attack is from fifty 
to sixty ; and that most exempt from two to ten 
years. The proportion in regard to sexes in 
this city was 59 30-100 males to 40 76-100 
females. Ratio of cases to white population 1 
to 74; do. cases to black do. 1 to 41. 

In Baltimore the number of deaths by chole- 
ra, to September 24th, 1832, was 710: in Nor- 
folk, to September 11th, 400; in Cincinnati, 
from May Ist to August 7th, 1832, 307; in 
Nashville, from March 27th to July 12th, 27 
whites and 50 blacks. The disease appeared in 
New Orleans, October 27th, 1832, and raged at 
different periods with great severity, particu- 
larly among the black population. 

From the Advocate of Peacc. 


PRESENT DUTY OF PEACE MEN. 


The collapse of our rebellion imposes on the 
friends of peace a variety of special duties. 
We cannot specify them all; but the first and 
most urgent of them all is clearly that of bring- 
ing our cause aright before the mass of our 
people throughout the land. 


‘There ought, indeed, to be no special need of 
this, and would not have been, if our state- 
ments, oft repeated and widely circulated, had 


been duly heeded. The fault is less our own 
than that of a reputedly Christian public 
strangely indifferent to this part of their re- 
ligion. There can be but little excuse for ig- 
norance or misconception on the subject, because 
ample means of information have been for 
nearly fifty years before the community. Still 
the fact remains indisputable, that the cause is 
little known, or greatly misconceived, by the 
mass of even intelligent Christians ; and before 
we can hope to see its claims adequately ap- 
preciated and met, there must be given every- 
where, “line upon line, and precept upon pre- 
cept,’ until the cause of Peace, like that of the 
Bivle, of Temperance, or of Missions, shall be- 
cowe a familiar, favorite, and consecrated theme 
in every Christian household. 

Such a result we confidently expect, sooner 
or later; for no enterprise of benevolence or 
reform can be more truly Christian, or more 
vital to the general welfare of our race, than 
that which seeks to abolish the custom of war. 
We see not how any Christian, if fully informed 
on the subject, can view it in any other light; 
and the chief reason why its claims are so gen- 
erally ignored, or undervalued, is found in the 
fact that these claims have not been brought 
and kept, as they should have been, before the 
Christian community. If familiar with its na- 
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ture and importance, we can hardly suppose it 
possible for them to slumber over it, as they 
have dove, age after age, and let this master 
sin and scourge of the world continue all over 
Christendom itself, while they hold in their 
hands God’s sovereign remedy in his gospel for 
the cure of this great evil. 

Clearly, then, it becomes the friends of 
peace, especially in view of what he have our- 
selves suffered during the last four years from 
the war habits of our people, to make sure of 
bringing this subject in its full magnitude and 
importance before the entire mass of our people. 
Our late rebellion caps the climax of all argu- 
ments in favor of our cause; and we shall be 
quite recreant to our sacred trust as its plighted 
friends, if we do not do everything in our 
power to keep its claims before the Christian 
community. Can we do less than this? Cer- 
tainly not; and we ought, with the least delay 
possible, to bring it, with its leading facts and 
arguments, before all our higher seminaries of 
learning, before the conductors of all our lead- 
ing journals, and before a select but very large 
number of our forty thousand preachers of the 
gospel. 

[The Advocate of Peace makes a special ap- 
peal for contributions of money to enable the 
American Peace Society to pursue its labors. 
Address Geo. C. Beckwith, Boston. ] 

stitnilbarlliptinentetimant 
OXYGEN. 
Oxygen, in its native condition, is a gas or 
air. It floats freely in the atmosphere, forming, 
by measure, above one-fifth of the whole, and 
by weight a much larger proportion. It is the 
vital principle in the air,—that which supports 
both life and flame; the support of each of 
which is more nearly allied to each other (as 
we shall see ere long) than most people think. 
But though it floats freely in the air, oxygen 
is never found there alone. If it were so, flame 
and life would burn with too much energy and 
rapidity. It is always diluted with another 
gaseous element, called nitrogen, in the pro- 
portion of twenty-one parts of the former to 
seventy-nine of the latter. There are also small 
and varying quantities of other gases and va- 
pors in the air; but these quantities of its chief 
components are always constant, whether the 
air be light or heavy, expanded or compressed. 
Oxygen exists also abundantly in water. There 
it is not free, but chemically combined or uni- 
ted with hydrogen ; two elements thus com- 
bined always forming a very different substanve 
from what either of them is alone. Oxygen 
will mix with hydrogen as gas; but wherever 
they may be in the proportions of two-thirds, 
by measure, of hydrogen and one third of oxy- 
gen, they have such an affinity or liking that 
if a spark or flame come in contact with them, 
they will explode, and, uniting together, form 
water , existing in that state in many thousand 
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times less space than they occupied as gas or 
air. Thus water is oxygen and hydrogen uni- 
ted or married, and flame is the priest which 
marries them. And fire will unite oxygen with 
many other elements beside hydrogen. In fact 
either by that or other means, it may be made 
chemically to unite with at least sixty-three out 
of the sixty-five elements which have been dis- 
covered. And in such union it exists abun- 
dantly on the surface of the earth, forming 
about one-half of its solid crust, or outer sur- 
face, as far as man has penetrated. Oxygen, 
however, when thus married, is far from being 
a faithful spouse. Its restlessness, and the 
preference it gives to one element over another, 
cause it to be continually seeking fresh com- 
binations. Thus, when it is quietly settled 
down in water, the water may be set on fire by 
throwing a piece of potassium in it; because 
the nearest particles of oxygen leave the hydro- 
gen, with which in water they were combined, 
to unite by flame with the potassium which 
they like better, and form potass. And thus in 
a quieter way, if iron be thrown into water, 
oxygen will leave the hydrogen and seize upon 
the outer particles, to form oxide of iron (rust), 
though this process goes on much more rapidly 
in damp air, where the oxygen wasfree. And 




































’ a volume might be written upon the uses to 
which this oxide of iron is turned ; for it forms 
the red, orange, and yellow coloring of sands, 
and clays, and marbles, and the pigments of 
many paints. It gives strength to vegetables, 
oF and through them to animal frames, where it is 
g distinctly traced, as the coloring matter of the 
id blood ; and, in fine, supplies the warm and 
he glowing tints of nearly all outward nature. 
ts Restless, however, as oxygen is generally, its 
of union with some elements, especially some of 
es the less known metals, is hard to be severed. 
ik. This is the case with calcium, aluminum, sodium, 
js magnesium, and potassium, which are only met 
- with ina pure state after having passed through 
nd the laboratory of the chemist ; because oxygen 
her likes them so well that they can scarcely be 
ee parted. To these firm combinations we are in- 
' to debted for clay, sand, lime; yea, nearly all our 
nall earths, which are really only, for the most part, 
ve oxides of other elements, Their changes— 
hief nay, their very existence—are due to the pref- 
the erence which oxygen gives to one elemeut over 
sed. another, and to its restless seeking for new 
ae combinations ; and by it nearly all the material 
uni- 


operations of nature, slow or rapid, minute or 


grand, are carried into effect— Our Own Fire- 
side. 












THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT. 


One Spirit breathes, one Faith unites, 
Where heavenly grace descends; 

One Hope the church of Christ invites 
To bliss which never ends! 

In faith and bope—Christians are one! 
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One Lord, their Saviour and their King, 
Their Baptism also one; 

One God their pilgrim-feet shall bring 
Where Jesus now is gone |! 

In work ana rest—Cobristians are one! 


One Father’s likeness each shall pear ; 
His power and presence know; 

One Robe, one Crown, forever wear, 
One feeling in them glow! 

Io glory bright—Christians are one! 

Amidst diversity of grace 
The Body is but one; 

Soon growth shall give perfection place, 
And God’s whole will be done! 

In Christ the Head—Christians are one! 

—The Revival. 


——~o-— 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien Inteviicence.—Dates from Liverpool are 


to the 7th inst. 


Great Batrain.—The arrests of Fenians continued, 


and eight more had been committed for trial at Dub- 


lin. Among those arrested were the proprietor and 


printer ofthe Connaught Patriot, for alleged seditious 
articles in that paper. An American correspondent 
of the London Times reports that Sir F. Bruce, the 


British Minister to Washington, had asked Secretary 
Seward for an explanation of the Fenian movements 
in this country. 


A royal commission has been ordered for inves- 


tigating the cattle plague. They are to investigate 


fully the origia and nature of the disease, to ascer- 
tain the best mode of treatment, and to consider the 


regulations calculated to prevent the spread of the 
disorder. 


Important diplomatic correspondence between C. 
F. Adams, the American Minister, and Earl Russell, 
has been published in London. It includes several 
letters, ranging over a period of six months. The 
subject is the ravages of the Shenandoah, and the 
questioa of the responsibility of the British govern- 
ment for damage caused by such cruisers. C. F. 
Adams maintains that the insurgents became bellig- 
ereuts oa the ocean solely by means of the facilities 
furnisbed them ia British ports, and that the Alabama 
was permitted to leave Liverpool, after the informa- 
tion furnished by him, by flagrant neglect on the part 
of the Board of Customs. Karl Russell justifies the 
course of his government in recognizing the bellig- 
erents, and gives reasons for difficulty in excluding 
from British ports, war vessels partly fitted out in 
Great Britain. To an intimation that the United 
States might be willing to refer these questions to 
arbitration, Earl Russell replies by declining the 
offer, saying that it is a question, first, whether the 
British government has acted in good faith in main- 
taining its nentrality ; and secondly, whether the law 
officers of the crown bave correctly interpreted a 
British statute ; neither of which questiors can they 
refer to arbitration. They are ready, however, to 
consent to the appointment of a commission, to 
which shall be referred all claims arising during the 
late civil war which the two Powers shall agree to 
refer thereto. C. F. Adams does not anticipate that 
this proposal will be accepted by the United States. 
In his last letter, dated the 18th ult., he considers it an 
undispated fact that the recognition of the South as 
belligerents was such an act as was never done by 
one nation towards another in astate of amity ; and 
charges the British government with having acted 
without knowledge and oo were presumpiiog, in as- 
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suming that the blockade of the Southern ports was 
impertect. The blockade, he says, was the conse- 
quence, rot the cause, of the British policy. The 
only excuse for the British government is that its 
conduct was precipitate. He intimates that if the 
doctrines and practices of that government are 
allowed to be@ome the rule, the United States will 
not be the greatest losers thereby. ~ 


Spain.—John P. Hale, the new U. 8. Minister to 
Maarid, was formally received by the Queen on the 
30th ult., on which occasion the most friendly as- 
surapces were exchanged, 


Japan.—Intelligence from Hakodadi to the 15th 
ult. has been received via Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, and thence by telegraph to San Francisco. An 
encounter was said to bave taken place between the 
Tycoon’s forces and those of the rebellious Prince 
Nagato, in which there had been great slaughter, and 
it was rumored that the Prince of Satsuma had 
joined Nagato. Other rumors were to the effect that 


peace was likely to be soon declared. A fearful hur- 
ricane in the Chinese seas had destroyed three 
steamers, and several American and English sbips. 


Sourn Amenrica.—Details of the recent battle be- 
tween the Paraguayans and the allies, fought at 
Yatay on the Uruguay river, show that the contest is 
likely to be very sanguinary. The Paragnayan army 
pumbered 3400, and was witbout artillery, while the 
allies had 8500 men ; yet the former sustained the 
fierce assauits of their opponents for over an hour, 
when they broke and fled to the river, pursued by 
4000 cavalry, and scarcely any escaped; 1500 were 
left dead on the field, 300 wounded, and 1200, with 
their commander, were made prisoners, and all their 
stores were captured. The allies report their own 
loss at only 250 killed and wounded. Another de- 
tacbment of the Paraguayan army, 7000 in number, 
on the opposite side of the river, were prevented by 
the Brazilian gunboats from reinforcing their cum- 
rages, aud were reported, at the last accounts, as 
hemmed in by a superior force. On the other band, 
the Brazilian fleet was represented to have been 
conriderably damaged in running past the batteries 
which bad been constructed by the Paraguayans on 
the bavks of the Paraua to prevent the return of the 
fi: et. 


Domestic.—The North Carolina State Convention 
adjourned on the 191b inst. to assemble again in the 
5th month next. A part of the last week was occu- 
pied in the consideraticn of an ordinance prohibiting 
any tuture Legisiature from assuming or paying any 
Gebt created directly or indiréctly for the prosecu- 
tion of therebellicn. At one time, after an animated 
debute, the ordinance was laid on the table by a vote 
cf 60 10 52. Subsequently Governor Holden commn- 
nicated to the President of the Convention a tele- 
gr»phic dispatch which he had received from Presi- 
dent Johnson, expressing a decided opinion that the 
State debt contracted to aid the rebelliun ought to 
be finally repudiated ; that the mass of the people 
should not be taxed to pay debt to aid in carrying 
on a rebellicn to which they were really opposed ; 
and bis hope that the people of North Carolina would 
wach their hands of every thivug partaking of the 
rebelliov, This led to a renewal of warm debate, in 
which some denounced the President’s action as an 
attempt at dictation, while others vindicated it as 
induced by an earnest desire to see the South re- 
stored to civil government and to its position in the 
Union. Finally, on the evening of the 19tb, the 
ordinance was passed by a large majority. 


Gov. Humphreys, of Mississippi, in his inaugural 
address, declares that the question of the right of 
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secession having been referred to the arbitrament of 
war and decided againat them, the people of Missis- 
sippi acknowledge the decision and wish to return 
to the Union ; and be intimates hie own belief that 
their professions on this point may be depended 
upon. The-State, he says, bas abolished slavery by 
its own act, and it is due to its honor to show by the 
future that this bas been done in good fuith, and 
that slavery, under whatever name or guise brought 
furward, shall never again flourish within its borders. 
The Legislature has elected W. L. Sharkey, late 
Provisional Governor, as U. 8. Senator, to fill the 
unexpired term commencing 3d month 4th, 1863. 
For the term commencing with the sume period of 
the present year, J. L. Alcorn has been chosen. He 
is said to have been known as a strong Unionist at 
the commencement of the rebellion, though he after- 
ward yielded to the authority of the rebel govern- 
ment. 

Gen. Turner, the commander of the district in 
which Richmoad, Va., is situated, has issued an 
order permitting the organization of the city gov- 
ernment, the objectionable officers elected having 
declined the offices. In communicating the order 
to the President of the Council, Gen. T. called at- 
tention to the large number of white persozs in the 
city receiving rations from the U. S. Commissary, 
at a cost of $200 per day, and recommended speedy 
action by the council to assume the care of the poor 
in the city. 

The Senate of Tennessee, on the 19th inst., passed 
a bill permitting negro testimony to be allowed in 
the State Courts, by a vote of ten to nine. 

The Commissioners appvinted by the Indian Bu- 
reau to treat with the Indians of the region near the 
upper Missouri river, were at Fort Sally on the 6th 
inst, when very few Indians were at the fort; but 
about 800 lodges had assembled 120 miles above, 
who were deterred from treating with the delegates 
at the fort by apprehensions that they were only to 
be brought together to be entrapped. It appeared 
evident, also, that the commissioners had arrived 
tev late to achieve a successful conference with the 
tribes, as the buffalo season had commenced, and 
the Indians were preparing for their anoval buots. 
The commissioners expected therefore to return 
without holding a council. 


The elections in Florida for the State Convention 
are reported by the Savannab Herald to have re- 
sulted in the election of candidates favorable to the 
President’s plan of reconstruction. 

James L. Orr, formerly a member of Congress, 
and eleeted Speaker of the House in 1857, bas been 
chosen Govervor of South Carolina; the first ever 
elected by a direct vote of the people. Under the 
former State constitution, the Governor and Presi- 
dential Electors were chesen by the Legislature. 


The examination of witnesses in the trial of Wirze, 
the Andersonville keeper, was closed on the 14th 
inst. The Court directed the arguments of counsel 
on both sides to be presented in writing. The coun- 
sel for the prisoner asked two weeks to prepare his 
argument, and declined to accept less time, though 
the Court, after some deliberation, allowed bim 
twelve days; and be chose, under the circumstances, 
rather to submit the case witbout argument. The 
Judge Advocate then prepared an argument or rather 
plea on behalf of the prisouer, which after being ex- 
amined and revised by the latter, was submitted with 
his approval on the 18th. In it he protested his inno- 
cence, and declared that he asked only justice. The 
Judge Advocate followed for the prosecution, and 
the Court then deliberated with clcsed doors, Its 
decision will not be made public until it shall have 
been approved by the President. 
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